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A  Combat  to  the  Death. 

Telling  of  the  Heroic  Measures  Man  is  Taking 

to  Ward  Off  the  Effects  of  the 

Deadly  Germ  of  Disease. 

The  important  discoveries  of  such  men 
as  Leuwenhock  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Ferdinand  Cohn  in  the  nineteenth, 
and  of  Pasteur  and  Koch,  have  done 
much  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  and 
activity  of  germ  life  and  their  discover- 
ies are  now  utilized  by  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defense,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  murderous  onslaught 
of  this  invisible  enemy,  which,  given  con- 
ditions advantageous  to  itself,  will  multi- 
ply so  rapidly  in  number  and  destructi- 
bility.  This  idea  of  a  combat,  man  vs. 
invisible  vegetable  organisms,  brings  me 
to  my  object,  viz. : 

THE    MANUFACTURE   OF   SERUM   OR 
ANTI-TOXIN. 

What  is  Serum  ?  1  will  limit  myself  to 
a  simple  definition  and  then  proceed  tell- 
ing how  it  is  produced.  Serum  is  thai 
fluid  portion  of  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
animal  that  is  immune  to  any  of  the  path- 
ogenic organisms,  such  as  that  of  Diph- 
theria, Tetanus,  Erysipelas,  Typhoid 
Fever,  Tuberculosis,  Pneumonia,  etc, 
thus:  An  i  i-I  >i im  11  HERETIC  SERUM  is  thai 
fluid  portion  of  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
horse  that  is  [mmune  to  Diphtheria. 

Immunity  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  a  substance  which  in  some  waj 
counteracts  the  poison  or  toxin  created 
by    the    disease-producing    germ.    This 


substance,  which  is  termed  an  anti- 
toxin, exists  in  solution  with  the  serum. 
As  yet  this  anti-toxic  principle  has  not 
been  removed  from  the  serum,  for  not 
unlike  electricity,  what  it  really  is  no  one 
knows,  but  by  studying  its  effect  we  gain 
in  a  fair  way  a  knowledge  of  the  proper 
use  and  application  of  the  same.  The 
process  of  serum  production  involves, 
therefore,  the  discussion  of  how  does  the 
animal  (I  will  limit  myself  to  the  horse) 
become  immune?  Secondly,  how  is  the 
serum  obtained  and  treated  to  get  it 
ready  for  the  market  ? 

Those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
serum,  in  an  off-hand  way,  may  be  said 
to  be  some  universities  like  Harvard, 
municipalities  like  New  York,  and  thirdly, 
private  concerns.  A  visit  to  the  labora- 
tory and  stable  of  a  private  concern  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  probably  the  largest 
concern  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  will 
prove  of  great  interest  even  to  one  with 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  bacteriology. 

Passing  through  the  office  and  into  the 
immense  stables,  you  will  immediately 
become  conscious  of  a  strong  odor  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  permeat<  your 
clothes  and  whi(  h  will  remain  there  for 
some  time.  Your  folks  will  sniff  and  say, 
"My,  it  certainly  smells  like  a  hospital!" 
This  is  the  first  move  in  the  grim  battle, 
viz.,  a  liberal  use  of  disinfectants,  for  to 
be  effective  a  disinfectant  must  be  applied 
to  the  bacteria  and  must  be  in  contact 
with  them  for  a  long  enough  time  to  in- 
sure the  destruction  of  their  lives.  For 
ordinary   purposes    manufactured    disin- 
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fecting  agents  are,  perhaps,  entirely  un- 
necessary, for  after  all,  cleanliness  and  a 
little  bit  of  sunshine  to  dry  and  warm 
things  up,  is  the  best  disinfectant  in  the 
world.  But  you  will  observe  that  you 
have  entered  a  scientific  stable,  and  thus 
you  will  see  24,000  square  feet  of  cement 
floor,  perfectly  clean,  every  square  inch 
of  it  flooded  with  sunshine.  No,  they 
have  no  private  sun  of  their  own,  but 
2500  square  feet  of  glass  was  required  for 
windows  and  the  immense  dome  fifty  feet 
toward  light  requires  200  panes  of  glass. 
This  amphitheatre,  large  enough  almost 
within  which  to  indulge  in  a  gentle  game 
of  football,  shelters  at  present  a  little  over 
one  hundred  horses.  Another  building, 
similar  in  structure  and  size,  is  situated 
within  several  rods  east  of  the  former, 
wherein  a  large  number  of  guinea  pigs, 
heifers  and  a  number  of  horses  requiring 
isolation,  are  sheltered. 

Let  us  return  to  the  horse  stable.  It 
has  a  cement  floor.  A  cement  floor  is 
easily  kept  clean,  and  what  equally  is  of 
importance,  it  facilitates  proper  drainage. 
The  stables  are  arranged  into  four  double 
rows,  twenty-six  stalls  to  the  double  row, 
and  a  single  row  of  twenty-four  stalls. 
The  stalls  are  made  of  ordinary  three  or 
four-inch  iron  water  pipes,  which,  too, 
are  utilized  in  carrying  water.  Iron 
mangers  receive  the  feed,  which  consists 
of  chopped  hay,  oats,  wheat,  corn,  beans, 
carrots,  potatoes,  etc.,  for,  generally 
speaking,  the  more  invigorating  the  diet 
the  better  the  result. 

About  the  horses  themselves  there  is 
nothing  remarkable.  To  facilitate  iden- 
tification, each  horse  is  numbered,  which 
number  is  branded  upon  the  hoofs  of  the 
fore  feet.  The  horses  appear  to  be  hav- 
ing a  good  lazy  time.  Twice  a  day  their 
temperatures  are  taken.  If  it  registers 
normal,  the  horse  visits  the  operating 
room  and  then,  so  to  speak,  he  has  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  himself,  for  they  per- 
form no  manual  labor  other  than  daily 
exercise  in  the  paddock.  These  be  scien- 
tific horses.     And  it  is  not  every  horse 


that  is  eligible  to  be  a  scientific  horse. 
A  trained  veterinarian  puts  them  through 
a  very  rigid  examination,  and  each  can- 
didate must  be  perfectly  free  from  disease 
and  must  be  strong  and  healthy. 

The  process  of  immunizing  the  horses 
you  now  come  to,  is  the  most  important 
step.  This  is  performed  in  the  oper- 
ating room,  a  chamber  30x30  feet,  having 
a  cement  floor  and  brick  walls,  the  latter 
painted  or  enameled,  which  permits  them 
readily  to  be  sterilized  with  a  five  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  disin- 
fected with  formaldehyde.  Double  doors, 
heavy  and  close  fitting,  further  help  to 
render  this  apartment  practically  germ 
free. 

To  facilitate  matters,  let  us  follow  the 
career  of  the  horse  "Number  730"  and 
observe  what  manner  of  operations  were 
performed  upon  him.  The  man  who 
"leads  up"  glanced  at  the  card  and  found 
the  horse's  temperature  to  be  normal, 
i.  e.  ioo°F.  or  less  than  ioi°F.  He  re- 
moved the  horse  from  the  stall  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  thoroughly  remove  every 
particle  of  manure  from  the  horse's  feet. 
"Number  730"  now  was  turned  over  to 
that  husky  Irishman,  one  time  farmer  and 
lumber-jack,  a  man  with  a  giant's  strength 
and  who  used  it  giant-like.  His  duty- 
was  to  lead  the  animal  into  the  operating 
room  and  fasten  it  by  means  of  an  ingen- 
ious arrangement  of  ropes  and  pulleys  to 
the  board.  The  latter  is  made  of  heavy 
timber  and  which  is  well  padded.  The 
horse  now  received  his  first  injection. 
One  minum  of  poison  produced  by  the 
Diphtheria  germ  or  by  the  Typhoid  germ 
or  that  of  the  Tetanus  germ  was  hypo- 
dermically  injected  into  the  neck,  withers 
or  shoulders.  That's  all  for  the  first  day, 
probably  for  all  times,  because  this  first 
injection  sometimes  kills  a  healthy  horse. 
Think  how  small  an  amount  will  it  take 
to  kill  a  man!  How  insignificant  the  de- 
struction caused  by  bullet  and  cannon 
ball,  by  bomb-shell  and  fire,  compared  to 
a  river  or  lake  or  reservoir  polluted  with 
the  germs  of  disease! 
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More  often  the  horse  survives,  in  fact 
shows  not  even  a  change  in  temperature. 

The  next  clay  the  dosage  of  toxin  or 
poison  was  increased  to  two  cubic  centi- 
metres  (2  c.  c),  the  next  day  to  5  c.  c. ; 
then  to  jo  c.  c,  to  20  c.  c,  to  25  c.  c, 
and  under  this  gradual  increase  of  dosage 
at  the  end  of  three  months  the  horse  was 
made  to  stand  a  dosage  of  250  c.  c.  of 
virulent  poison.  "Number  730"  was  now 
considered  immune  and  he  was  placed 
on  the  "bleeding  list." 

Lady  visitors  will  turn  away  when  a 
horse  is  being  bled  The  horse  stood  at 
the  board;  the  twitch  was  applied  to  his 
upper  lip;  with  a  silver  trochar  and  can- 
nula the  operator  pierced  the  neck  and 
tapped  the  jugular  vein.  The  operator 
removed  the  trochar  and  the  assistant,  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube,  connected  the 
cannula  with  a  sterilized  blood-tube, 
which  was  rapidly  filled  with  rich  red 
blood.  Ere  this  the  twitch  was  removed, 
because  the  horse  stood  remarkably  quiet. 
The  blood-tubes  are  simply  enlarged  glass 
test-tubes,  measuring  18  inches  in  length 
and  2  inches  in  diameter.  Twelve  of 
these  tubes  were  filled  the  first  day,  the 
next  day  twelve  more,  and  the  horse  gave 
up,  to  make  a  rough  guess,  six  gallons  of 
his  life  blood.  This,  however,  did  not 
weaken  him  perceptibly,  for  out  he  went 
into  the  paddock  and  he  appeared  to  suf- 
fer no  bad  effects. 

Thereafter  the  order  of  the  day  was  to 
maintain  the  horse's  immunity  in  its 
greatest  intensity.  Daily,  excepting  Sun- 
days and  on  days  when  the  temperature 
registered  other  than  normal,  did  the 
horse  receive  a  daily  dosage  of  250  c.  c. 
of  toxin.  Lor  an  entire  month  was  this 
daily  operation  kept  up,  after  which  he 
was  again  bled  twenty-four  tubes  of 
precious  blood.  The  horse  was  bled  on 
an  average  of  nine  times  a  year.  Some 
horses  have  died  after  the  first  bleeding; 
others  are  there  who  have  enjoyed  it  for 
two  or  three  years.  Some  were  sold  im- 
mediately after  the  first  bleeding,  while 
others  were   bled   to   death.      I   will   tell 


you  why  later  on,  when  1  mention  the 
"strength  or  quality"  of  serum,  because 
here  I  want  you  to  note  that  more  move- 
ments and  energy  were  expended  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  in  maintaining  asep- 
tic  conditions  than  in  the  actual  operations 
of  securing  the  horse,  injecting  or  bleed- 
ing; that  the  two  sterilizing  agents,  car- 
bolic acid  solution  (5  per  cent,  i.  e.,  5 
parts  carbolic  acid  crystals  to  95  parts 
w:ater)  and  heat-^one  in  which  the  instru- 
ments were  immersed  and  the  other  by 
means  of  which  the  glassware  was  steri- 
lized— were  in  continual  evidence. 

To  return  to  the  blood.  It  was  set 
aside  for  a  few  days.  It  no  longer  resem- 
bled blood;  the  serum,  a  straw-colored 
liquid,  had  separated  and  the  clot  com- 
posed of  red  and  white  corpuscles  had 
contracted  and  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  or  floated  in  the  serum  fluid. 
The  latter  was  now  carefully  poured  off 
into  sterilized  two-gallon  containers  and 
a  preservative  (trikresol)  was  added. 
The  blood  clot  with  all  its  rich  fertilizing 
value  the  farmers  do  not  utilize,  because 
of  the  bother  connected  with  its  removal 
and  application  upon  the  land  or  compost 
heap.  As  it  is,  the  garbage  company  gets 
it  and  no  doubt  makes  money  out  of  it. 
The  average  amount  of  serum  that  a 
horse  will  yield  is  700  c.  c. ;  some  will 
yield  900  c.  c.  The  yield  of  serum  from 
one  horse  from  a  single  operation  is 
valued  all  the  way  from  $500  to  fiooo, 
depending  more  upon  the  quality  than 
the  quantity  yielded.  How  carefully  must 
the  operator  guard  against  contamination, 
the  slightest  trace  of  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  condemn  the  entire  bottle  of 
serum,  and  the  latter  would  be  as  useless 
as  so  much  putrid  water. 

The  "Scientific  Building,"  to  which  the 
serum  was  removed,  is  a  modern  brick 
Structure  ami  which  is  fitted  out  within 
for  the  use  of  chemists  and  scientists 
engaged  in  scientific  research  and  experi- 
ment  for   the   benefit   of   the  Company. 


Continued  on  page  /J. 
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A  Case  of  Mistaken  Identity. 

I  had  just  descended  from  the  last  car 
of  the  train  which  enters  the  Union  Sta- 
tion at  2.30  p.  m.  and  quickly  made  my 
way  to  the  street,  which  was  crowded 
with  cabs  and  conveyances  of  every  de- 
scription. 

I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  and 
began  to  look  about  me  inquisitively  to 
see  if  I  could  find  a  cabman  to  convey 
me  to  my  destination. 

A  tall,  slim  fellow  who  had  been  crit- 
ically scanning  each  passerby,  suddenly 
caught  my  attention  and  hurried  to  my 
side.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  black  over- 
coat and  carried  a  long  whip  in  his  hand. 
His  face  became  wreathed  with  smiles  as 
he  inquired,  "Cab,  sir!" 

I  liked  his  appearance  and  nodded  my 
assent,  whereupon  he  relieved  me  of  my 
suit-case  and  lead  the  way  to  his  vehicle. 

As  I  entered  I  told  him  my  destination, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  me,  for  a 
moment  later  the  door  slammed.  I 
heard  him  scramble  to  his  seat  and  then 
a  gruff  "Get  up!"  accompanied  by  the 
snap  of  a  whip.  Then  the  cab  hurried 
along. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  the  con- 
veyance somewhat  aroused  my  curiosity. 
The  door  locked  on  the  outside,  while 
not  a  window  could  be  seen  in  its  whole 
make-up.  Nevertheless,  the  inside  was 
brilliantly  illumined  by  an  incandescent 
light.  In  the  top,  just  beneath  the 
driver's  seat,  was  a  small  hole  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  This  was  the 
only  opening. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  we  went 
along  on  paved  streets  and  then,  from 
the  jostling  of  the  cab,  I  conjectured  that 
we  had  come  to  rough  roads.  Surely 
my  destination  did  not  lay  in  the  coun- 
try, which  was  evidently  where  we  were 
going.     On   account  of  the    absence   of 


windows  I  was  unable  to  prove  this  con- 
jecture. Thinking  that  the  driver  was  a 
raw  one  in  the  business,  I  inquired  of 
him  through  the  opening  in  the  roof  if 
he  knew  to  where  he  was  driving.  "Cer- 
tainly," came  the  reply,  accompanied  by 
a  few  profane  words. 

For  half  an  hour  longer  we  jogged 
along  and  then  the  horse  slowed  down 
into  a  walk  and  finally  stopped.  The 
door  was  thrown  open  and  a  flood  of 
sunlight  entered  the  cab.  I  inquiied  if 
we  had  reached  the  place.  Instead  of 
receiving  a  civil  reply,  a  bandage  was 
tied  over  my  eyes.  I  offered  no  resist- 
ance. A  vague  suspicion  took  possession 
of  me.  Evidently  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
rogues.  This  accounted  for  the  window- 
less  carriage,  that  I  might  not  see  which 
way  I  had  been  driven. 

In  fact  the  whole  affair  was  a  mystery 
to  me,  but  having  been  in  tight  places 
before,  I  decided  to  act  wisely  and  do  as 
I  was  bidden,  for  many  a  man  has  met 
his  death  by  being  obstinate  and  work- 
ing against  odds. 

While  thus  pondering  over  the  situ- 
ation a  voice  said  rather  roughly,  "Fol- 
low me!"  and  I  was  taken  by  the  hand 
and  led,  so  it  seemed,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards. 

"You  see,  Count,"  the  speaker  con- 
tinued, "you  must  not  mind  being  blind- 
folded, as  we  must  act  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  and  care,  lest  our  rendezvous  be 
discovered." 

If  I  was  ever  taken  by  surprise  it  was 
then.  To  be  familiarly  called  "Count," 
when  my  name  was  Robinson,  astounded 
me.  Then  a  sudden  yet  happy  thought 
struck  me.  You  are  a  victim  of  circum- 
stance and  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
French  count.  This  reasoning  seemed 
plausible,  so  I  decided  to  act  my  part. 

"Veil,  dat  iz  very  gorrect.  I  do  not 
mind  ze  bandage  in  ze  least." 
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"We  are  here  at  last,"  continued  the 
voice,  then  I  heard  a  rattling  of  keys 
and  the  creaking  of  a  door.  A  moment 
later  we  passed  through  and  the  door 
was  closed  and  locked. 

The  bandage  was  now  removed  from 
my  eyes  and  I  found  that  we  were  in  a 
dark  recess  at  the  top  of  a  stone  stair- 
way, the  steps  of  which  were  covered 
with  deposits  of  moss  and  fungi.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  descended 
them,  having  had  to  employ  the  greatest 
care  lest  I  should  slip  and  fall. 

When  the  bottom  was  reached  I  found 
that  we  were  in  a  narrow  corridor,  the  odor 
of  which  was  very  nauseating.  Little 
streams  of  water  trickled  incessantly 
down  the  uneven  walls,  while  lizards  and 
snakes  crawled  over  the  mouldy  floors. 
Toads  hopped  here  and  there;  muskrats 
skirted  to  their  holes,  while  bats  flitted 
to  their  murky  hiding  places  at  our  ap- 
proach. 

After  a  while  we  stopped  before  a  wall 
of  rock  on  which  my  guide  tapped  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  revolver. 

"(live  the  countersign,"  came  from 
the  other  side. 

"Diavolo,"  was  the  reply. 

To  my  surprise  a  door  opened  in  the 
rock,  we  passed  through  ;  there  was  a  jar, 
the  passage  was  closed. 

I  found  myself  in  a  subterranean 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  decor- 
ated with  Oriental  tapestries.  About  the 
room  stood  five  sturdy  men  who  eyed 
me  curiously  and  one,  whom  I  afterward 
learned  was  their  captain,  came  forward 
and  addressed  me. 

"Welcome  to  our  den,  Count  Don- 
quishot.  I  trust  you  will  make  yourself 
comfortable." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  a  crumpled  sheet 
of  paper  from  his  pocket  on  which  was 
something  written  and  read  it,  eyeing  me 
critically  at  the  same   time.      The  rest  of 


the   men   had" departed  to  another  secret 
chamber. 

"I  tink  I  vill  like  it  very  much,  Mon- 
sieur. Ze  situation  is  very  favorable,"  I 
replied,  turning  my  eyes  toward  the 
paper. 

"When  did  you  leave  New  York, 
Count?"  he  asked  as  he  essayed  to  put 
the  letter  in  his  pocket,  but  it  dropped  to 
the  ground  unnoticed  by  him. 

I  was  anxious  to  know  what  that  piece 
of  paper  contained,  and  fearing  that  he 
might  perceive  his  loss,  I  hurried  the 
conversation  so  as  to  attract  his  attention 
to  me. 

"I  left  ze  metropolitan  city  on  ze  third, 
and  arrived  in  St.  Louis  after  an  un- 
eventful trip." 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  finding 
Jean?"  (He  referred  to  the  fellow  who 
had  met  me  at  the  station). 

"No,  I  had  not  ze  least  trouble.  He 
recognized  me  immediately." 

"Well,  I  must  look  after  the  boys,  so 
pardon  my  leaving  you  alone  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  I'll  be  back  readily."  Thus 
saying,  he  pressed  a  button  in  the  wall 
and  to  my  astonishment  a  door  opened. 
He  passed  through — the  door  closed — I 
was  alone. 

I  hurriedly  picked  up  the  letter  which 
had  so  aroused  my  curiosity.  It  was 
scrawled  in  a  large  criminal-like  hand 
and  read  as  follows: 

New  York,  25th. 

Vill  leave  here  in  a  few  days.  Meet 
me  at  ze  station  on  Yendesday,  with  a 
cab.  I  vill  come  either  on  ze  2.30  or  ze 
4.25  train.  You  can  not  mistake  me, 
for  I  vill  wear  a  high  silk  hat,  brown 
overcoat  and  tan  shoes.  Vill  also  have 
a  carnation  in  ze  left  top  buttonhole.  My 
hair  is  black  and  moustache  long,  curled 
at  ze  ends.  Goatee  small  and  pointed. 
Signed. 

Count  Donquishot. 

A  smile  lit  up  my  countenance  as  I 
finished.     My  appearance  fitted  the  de- 
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scription  to  a  dot.  Even  the  carnation, 
my  favorite  flower,  was  in  its  proper 
place,  Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I 
was  his  very  double  —  in  appearance 
only.  Too  often  I  had  been  taken  for  a 
Frenchman. 

I  enjoyed  a  little  laugh  as  I  thought 
how  easily  I  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
Count.  He  had,  without  a  doubt,  missed 
the  2.30  train,  and  as  I  came  in  on  it,  it 
was  natural  for  the  cabman  to  think  that 
I  was  Donquishot. 

Evidently  this  Count  was  an  experi- 
enced criminal,  of  what  nature  I  was  not 
aware  at  this  time,  and  had  decided  to 
cast  his  lot  with  the  rogues  which  now 
held  me  captive. 

When  the  captain  entered  the  room  a 
few  moments  later  he  found  me  examin- 
ing the  trinkets  which  adorned  the  walls. 

"That's  right,  Count,  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  your  surroundings,  but 
for  the  present  come  with  me  and  I  will 
show  you  about  the  place." 

He  lead  the  way  through  the  secret 
passage  to  the  chamber  where  the  rest  of 
the  men  were  employed.  Imagine  my 
consternation  to  find  that  they  were  coun- 
terfeiting money.  The  missing  link, 
which  I  had  long  been  pondering  over, 
was  supplied.  I  wras  a  captive  among 
counterfeiters. 

He  showed  me  the  dies,  plates  and 
presses,  then  entered  the  vaults  where 
the  coined  money  was  kept.  There  I 
found  pile  upon  pile  of  dollars,  half  dol- 
lars, quarters,  and  even  dimes.  I  could 
not  express  my  admiration  and  exclaim- 
ed: 

"So  much  money,  and  how  much  like 
ze  original.  Vonderful,  magnificent. 
But  zis  is  nothing  to  vat  I  can  do.  Vait 
until  you  see  ze  latest  dies.  Zey  are  of 
mine  own  invention.  Ve  vill  be  able  to 
make  ze  most  perfect  money  vit  zem." 

I    had   struck  the   right  chord  and  was 


playing  my  part  to  perfection.  The  cap- 
tain was  interested,  in  fact  impatient  to 
see  my  improved  implements,  so  he  hur- 
riedly lead  me  back  to  the  living  room. 

"Now,  Count,  let  me  gaze  upon  your 
new  die.  I  have  been  longing  to  obtain 
a  die  that  would  make  money  which  the 
sleuths  themselves  could  not  detect  as 
counterfeit." 

"I  am  ze  man  to  do  it,"  I  replied  as  I 
knelt  over  my  suit-case.  My  back  was 
toward  the  secret  chamber  door.  W§ 
were  alone — he  was  unarmed.  I  turned 
the  keyr  in  the  lock  of  my  case  and 
slowly  lifted  the  lid.  He  was  bending 
over  me,  eager  to  see  my  late  invention. 

I  rummaged  about  among  ties  and 
collars  until  my  hand  came  in  contact: 
with  the  object  I  desired. 

"See,  here  is  the  new  die,"  I  said  in 
my  natural  voice,  as  I  thrust  a  loaded 
revolver  in  his  face.  "Utter  pne  word 
and  you  will  never  live  to  see  the  dawn 
of  another  day.  Listen  to  me.  I  have 
been  mistaken  for  Count  Donquishot  and 
have  been  brought  here  against  my 
wishes.  Lead  me  from  this  den  imme- 
diately to  the  nearest  railroad  station." 

He  was  taken  by  surprise  and  stood  as 
if  rooted  to  the  spot.  His  face  was 
ghastly  pale  and  I  noticed  a  slight  tremor 
of  his  body.  He  was  in  my  power.  As 
he  glared  into  the  barrel  of  my  revolver 
he  saw  death  lurking  within  its  cham- 
bers if  he  refused  to  obey  my  command. 
Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  bade  me 
follow. 

Through  those  same  slimy  passages 
which  I  had  ingressed  a  captive  but  a 
few  hours  before,  I  now  passed  a  free 
man.  Up  the  slippery  staircase  and  then 
out  into  the  open  air.  To  my  surprise  I 
found  that  we  had  emerged  from  an  old 
mill,  the  walls  of  which  had  begun  to  fall 
from  decay.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  a 
good  inlet  for  the  counterfeiters. 

An  hour  later  I  was  speeding  on  a 
train  back  to  St.  Louis.  When  I  arrived 
there  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  notify  the 
police  of  my  capture  and  to  accompany 
them  back  to  the  scene  of  my  adventure. 
Thus  a  whole  gang  was  bagged  in  their 
quarters  and  a  notorious  band  of  coun- 
terfeiters broken  up  through  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

E.  I.  Lee,  '04. 
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JACOB  RATNT 

NOW  that  we  have  returned  from  va- 
cation to  resume  our  work  where 
we  left  off  in  building  up  our  minds, 
we  expect  our  exchanges  fo  contain 
more  and  better  material  and  appear 
more  regular  than  previously,  as  issues 
of  different  months  arrived  at  the  same 
time,  making  it  somewhat  inconvenient 
for  us.  But  no  matter  when  you  appear, 
you  are  always  sure  to  be  a  welcome 
guest. 

The  new  exchanges  received  are  as 
follows:  The  Occident,  Optimist,  The 
School  Record,  High  School  Sentiment, 
The  Blue  and  Gray,  The  Lyre,  Irving 
Echoes,  Maroon  and  Cream  and  The 
Cheltenham  Reveille. 

Some  of  the  November  issues  contain 
good  football  cuts. 

The  nine  new  exchanges  that  we  re- 
ceived were  greatly  appreciated  by  us 
and  are  an  excellent  addition  to  our  list. 

The  Blue  and  Gray,  from  Friends' 
Central,  has  a  very  attractive  cover,  but 
the  material  within  is  not  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  story  entitled  "An  Indian 
Majd"  is  the  most  inteiesting  part  of  the 
paper. 

The  debate  in  the  Optimist  contains 
good  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  the  negative  side  seems  to 
get  the  better  of  the  argument.  "Prep- 
aration For  Life"  is  also  worth  reading, 
and  as  a  whole  the  paper  is  one  of  our 
best. 

The  two  neatest  exchanges  of  last 
month  are  The  School  Record  and  The 
Advocate.  The  cover,  arrangement  of 
departments,  and  the  material  is  good  in 
both. 

The  description  of  an  "Art  Exhibit" 
takes  up  too  much  of  the  Occident's  val- 
uable room,  although  very  interesting  to 
read. 


R,  '05,   Editor, 

We  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Red 
and  I  lack,  of  Philadelphia,  that  every- 
thing that  rhymes  is  not  poetry.  However 
the  rest  of  the  paper  contains  some  in- 
teresting material.  The  story  entit'ed 
"An  Unfinished  Revenge"  is  well  written. 

Where  is  the  exchange  column  of  the 
Lake  Breeze  ?  We  notice  that  it  has  an 
exchange  editor — what  has  he  been  do- 
ing during  the  month  of  November? 

Wh«t  has  become  of  the  Iris  ?  It 
hasn't  shown  up  for  two  months.  If  you 
have  dropped  us  from  your  exchange 
list  kindly  let  us  know  the  reaason.  You 
will  surely  be  welcome  if  you  appear. 

Two  football  cuts  of  the  same  team  are 
contained  in  the  November  Argus,  't  is 
a  very  bad  mistake  of  the  printer.  The 
editorial  page  is  also  printed  twice. 

"Is  Life  Worth  Living"  and  "Am  I 
Responsible  for  My  Influence  Upon  My 
Fellow  Men,"  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Susquehanna,  are  excellent.  The 
description  of  the  "Grasshopper"  con- 
tains all  the  details  of  its  life  from  the 
time  its  eggs  are  hatched  to  its  death. 
The  exchange  column  is  missing. 

The  Balance  Sheet  is  occupying  a 
space  among  our  best  exchanges. 

The  editors  of  the  P.  H.  S.  Monthly 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  hurry  in  getting 
out  their  last  issue.  The  editor  has  mis- 
taken when  Thanksgiving  day  is,  as  he 
says  in  the  December  issue,  "This  month 
we  celebrate  one  of  the  most  represen- 
tative of  America's  holidays,"  meaning 
Thanksgiving. 

The  Thanksgiving  number  of  the 
Students'  Herald  has  a  very  poor  cover, 
while  the  material  is  as  good  as  ever. 

Irving  Echoes,  from  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  is  the  best  exchange  that  has  been 
received  by  us  this  year.  It  contains, 
good  cuts  and  excellent  stories. 
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MAX  H.  MORRIS,  '05,   Editor. 


ALL  THE  excitement  and  anticipa- 
tion that  usually  accompanies  a 
championship*game  was  in  evidence 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  Farm  School 
and  the  Young  Men's  League  met  for 
their  annual  football  game. 

The  weather  was  ideal,  and  a  large 
number  of  spectators  were  on  hand  to 
"root"  for  their  favorite  eleven. 

Capt.  Lehman,  of  the  League,  won  the 
toss  and  chose  the  west  goal,  from  which 
a  slight  wind  was  blowing.  Morris  kicked 
to  the  ten-yard  line,  and  Phillips  made  a 
magnificent  run  of  forty  yards  through  a 
broken  field.  Williams  went  through 
left  ta  kle  for  two  yards  and  Siegler  fol- 
lowed with  a  line  plunge  for  three  more. 
Lehman  failed  to  gain  through  center. 
Again  the  half  backs  cross-bucked 
through  the  tackles  for  first  down.  This 
style  of  play  was  used  continually,  and 
for  a  while  it  proved  successful,  but  it  was 
soon  solved,  and  met  with  stubborn  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  Krinzman  and 
Freides. 

The  League  lost  the  ball  on  downs  on 
Farm  School's  twenty-yard  line,  from 
where  it  was  gradually  worked  to  mid- 
field  by  the  fine  line  bucking  of  the  backs. 
A  penalty  of  five  yards,  coupled  with  a 
big  loss  on  an  attempt  to  circle  the  end, 
compelled  Farm  School  to  punt.  Wil- 
liams caught  the  ball  on  the  forty-yard 
line  and  returned  it  ten  yards,  with  sev- 
eral Farm  School  tacklers  clinging  to  him. 
After  two  attempts  at  the  line,  Siegler 
punted  to  the  twenty-yard  line,  and  Mon- 
blatt  returned  the  kick.  Phillips  was 
downed  on  the  League's  fifty-yard  line. 
Unable  to  gain,  Siegler  punted  to  Farm 
School's  twenty-five-yard  line  and  Mon- 
blatt  ran  the  ball  back  ten  yards.  Freides 
circled  right  end  for  twelve  yards,  but 
Monblatt  was  thrown  for  a  loss  on  a  criss- 


cross, so  Morris  punted  to  Williams  on 
the  thirty-yard  line.  By  a  few  line  plays, 
the  League  advanced  the  ball  ten  yards 
and  then  the  half  ended. 

After  the  brief  intermission,  the  teams 
appeared  on  the  field  to  renew  hostilities. 
Siegler  kicked  off  to  Neustadt,  on  the 
fifteen-yard  line,  who  fumbled,  but  recov- 
ered the  ball  and  ran  seven  yards.  Freides 
circled  right  end  for  eight  yards,  followed 
by  Monblatt  through  left  tackle  for  four 
more.  Terrific  line  bucks  by  Monblatt 
took  the  ball  to  the  fifty-yard  line,  where 
the  League  braced  and  forced  Farm 
School  to  punt,  the  ball  going  out  of 
bounds  on  the  twenty-yard  line.  Phillips 
squirmed  through  left  tackle  for  three 
yards  and  then  tried  to  circle  right  end, 
but  Feinberg  forced  him  out  of  bounds, 
straight  across  the  field.  Williams'  at- 
tempt to  run  from  tackle's  position  was 
nipped  as  he  got  the  ball.  Siegler  crash- 
ed through  left  tackle  for  three  yards. 
Phillips  found  a  large  opening  between 
left  end  and  tackle  and  ran  fifteen  yards. 
Farm  School's  goal  was  in  danger;  the 
line  realizing  this  held  firmly  and  the 
League  lost  the  ball  on  the  twenty-yard 
line.  Farm  School  at  once  punted  out  of 
danger.  The  League,  being  unable  to 
gain,  punted  to  Monblatt,  who  juggled 
the  ball,  but  made  a  clever  run  of  fifteen 
yards.  Then  followed  a  punting  duel,  in 
which  Siegler  and  Morris  shared  equal 
honors. 

Farm  School  got  the  ball  on  a  fumble 
at  mid-field  and  made  good  gains  through 
the  center  and  tackles.  Krinzman  and 
Monblatt  tore  large  holes  in  the  line  and 
kept  hammering  away  at  the  tackles  until 
they  were  entirely  exhausted.  The  League 
got  the  ball  on  a  fumble,  but  could  gain 
but  a  few  yards.  Time  was  called  soon 
after.     Score,  o  to  o. 

The    excellent   playing    of    Krinzman, 
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Monblatt,  Freides,  Phillips  and  Williams 
were  the  features  of  the  game. 
Following  is  the  line-up: 


Fakm  School 

Position 

V.  M.  L. 

Shaw,  Goldberg 

left  end 

Green 

Kysela 

left  tackle 

Garis 

Ratner 

left  guard 

Scott 

Malish 

center 

Lehi 

nan 

,  Phillips 

Ostrolenk 

right  guard 

Worthington 

Neustadt 

right  tackle 

Shive 

Feinberg 

right  end 

Carver 

Morris 

quarter  back 

Nicholas 

Freides 

left  half  back 

Siegler 

Monblatt 

right  half  back 

Williams 

Krinzman 

full  back 

Phillips 

,  Lehman 

Score,  o  to  o  Referee,  Watson,  Doylestown.  Um- 
pire, Mr.  Madison,  Farm  School.  Time-keepers, 
Messrs.  Shellenberger  and  Hotchkiss,  of  Doylestown. 
Linesmen,  Hirsch,  Farm  School,  and  Wodock,  Doy- 
lestown.    Time  of  halves,  25  and  20  minutes. 

A  Combat  to  the  Death. 


Continued  from  page  3. 

Just  what  the  scientists  do  with  the  serum 
you  were  not  permitted  to  know,  other 
than  that  it  was  first  filtered,  then  tested 
by  the  various  bacteriological  tests  to 
determine  the  absence  or  presence  of 
contaminating  germs.  The  third  step  is 
to  determine  its  quality  or  strength, 
when,  if  it  be  found  weak,  the  horse 
yielding  it  either  is  sold  or  killed.  By 
"strength  or  quality,"  I  mean  the  power 
the  serum  possesses  to  counteract  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  toxin  or  poison.  For 
this  purpose  the  many  thousands  of 
guinea  pigs  are  kept. 

Now  the  serum  is  ready  to  be  put  up 
into  hermetically  sealed  bottles  in  which 
to  be  placed  upon  the  market.  Its  use 
is  rapidly  increasing  and  recently  I  no- 
ticed that  a  Chicago  firm  is  advertising 
certain  anti-toxins  in  as  extensive  a  scale 
as  almost  any  patent  medicine. 

William  J.  Serlin,  '02. 

Editor's  Note — Mr.  Serlin  is  employed  in  a  chem- 
ical laboratory  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

,-0-H-' 

H.  Ratner,  '06  (in  his  English  paper) 
— "In  caring  for  cows,  a  man  must  have 
a  great  likeness  for  them." 


A  Few  Songs  and  Yells. 

Tune,  "C-h-i-c-k-e-n." 

F — that's  the  way  you  begin, 
A — am  the  next  letter  in, 
R — it  am  the  third, 
M — the  fourth  in  the  word. 
S — we're  nearly  through, 
C— well,  that  will  do, 
H-O-O-L, 
That's  the  way  to  spell  Farm  School. 


National  Re,  National  Rah, 
National  Farm  School, 
Sis,  Boom,  Bah! 


Tune,  "Rah,  Rah,  Rah,  Pennsylvania  " 

The  Union  has  its  colors, 

And  its  boys  beneath  its  folds; 

But  give  three  cheers  for  the  Farm  School 
And  her  banner  of  "Green  and  Gold." 

Chorus: — 

Then    Rah,    Rah,    Rah,    National    Farm 
School, 

Rah  for  the  "Green"  and  the  "Gold." 
Rurrah,  Rah,  Rah, 

Rah  for  the  "Green  and  Gold." 


Vee,  Vah,  Vee,  Vah, 
Boom,  Boom,  Boom. 
Johnny  get  a  rat  trap  bigger  than  a  cat 

trap, 
Johnny  get  a  rat  trap  bigger  than  a  cat 
trap, 

Cannibal,  Cannibal,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah, 
National  Farm  School, 
Sis,  Boom,  Bah! 


Tune,  "My  Black  Jack  Rose." 

You  are  a  perfect  cinch,  cinch,  cinch; 
We'll   work   our  way  through,    inch    by 

inch. 
We  seldom  fumble  and  never  flinch 
When  it  comes  to  a  pinch; 
We'll  surely  hold  you  every  time 
If  you  try  coming  'round  the  line. 
So  "take  a  back  seat"  and  by  and  by 
You  may  win  a  game. 
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wwfann  P-  Ety 


Hats  and  Caps,  Boots  and 
Slioes,  Furnishing  Goods. 


Bicycles  and  Sewing  Machines. 


Successor  to  F.  L.  Worthington  &  Son 

Dealer  in  READY=MADE  CLOTHING 

For  Men,  Boys  and  Children. 

Cor.  Ashland  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


R.  L.  CLYMER 


DEALER    IN 


DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES,  NOTIOXS 
AM)  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE.  ~2 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Opp.  P.  &  R.  R. 
Depot. 


JAMES  BARRETT, 

—  DEALER    IN 

HARDWARE, 

Paints,  Glass,  &c. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  Streets, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

Harry  Fluck 

Blacksmith 

DOYLESTOWN,      -      PENNA. 


REPETITION 

is  the  life  of  advertising- It  is  also  the 
Life  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade 
in  the   world— 

URPEE'S! 

Were  it  not  for  repeat-orders  every  year  from 
satisned  planters  we  could  not  supply  the 

s 

at  such  moderate  prices.  We  want  every 
one  who  appreciates  quality  to  write  for 
Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1903.  Long 
known  as  "the  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalogue,"  it  is  better  now  than  ever 
before.  An  elegant  book  of  184  pages,  with 
beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds 
of  illustrations,  it  tells  the  plain  truth. 
Write  to-day!  Do  not  delay!  It's  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Engravings  for  Illustrative  Purposes  By  ah  Processes. 

"  PERFECT  PRINTING  PLATES." 

THE    BECK    ENGRAVING   COMPANV, 

147-51  NORTH  TENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


You'll  Get  It. 


You'll  get  a  neat  job  of  Printing,  and  a 
tasteful,  effective,  modern,  stylish,  and  inex- 
pensive one,  if  you  place  the  order  with  us. 
We  do  one  thing — we  print ;  and  we  do 
that  so  well  that  pleased  patrons  keep  us  busy.  Big  jobs  or 
small  ones — they  "all  look  alike"  to  us. 

REPUBLICAN  PRINTING  CO.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Gleaner. 


THE  GLEANER. 
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Our  75c  and  $1.00  Shirts  Have  No  Equal. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Fifth  and  South  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Benerai  emetic  Outfitters,  TJSJtSt *»«,«*. 

Jlarshall  E.  Smith  &  Brother, 

25  S.   EIGHTH  STREET,  -----  PHILADELPHIA. 

ESTABLISHED  1S73. 

In  team  outfitting-  or  in  individual  sales  our  aim  is  to  keep  our  promises  and 
treat  our  customers  so  well  that  they'll  want  to  come  back — and  they  do. 
Complete  lines    of  "Spalding"  and   "  Reach  "   Goods. 


FIRE  & 


E  GO. 


N.      E.      Corner      Seventh      <&      Chestnut      Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Assets  Over $2,000,000. 

Fire  Insurance  at  Lowest  Rates. 


A 


A  MAN 

who  does  not  advertise  is 
like  a  fellow  kissing  a  girl 
in  the  dark.  He  knows 
what  he's  doing — but  others 
DON'T. 


Send  50  Cents  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to 

TLhc  ©leaner- 

Published  and   Edited  by  the  Students  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL. 

DAVID  SKKKER,  Business  Manager, 

FARM  SCHOOL,  FA. 


CLAY  STUDIO, 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Copying  and  Enlarging.  Miniatures  in  All  Grades.  Pictures  Framed. 

Taylor  Building,  Near  Cor.  Main  and  West  State,  Doylestown. 


When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  The  (iLEANER. 
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THE  GLEANER. 


IVINS,  DIETZ  &  MAGEE, 


Carpets  and  Rugs 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Carpet 
House  in  Pennsylvania. 

1220-1222  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


-  CRAVEN  « 

Landscape  and 

Portrait-Arfast. 

Old  Pictures  Enlarged. 

CABINET  PHOTOS  A  SPECIALTY. 

All  kinds  Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 

Cor.  State  and  Clinton  Streets, 
DOYLESTOWN. 


MARTIN   HULSHIZER, 

DRUGGIST, 

Cor.  Main  and  State  Streets, 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

WALTER  NICHOLS, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST, 

Shaving  and  Hair  Cutting  Parlor, 
State  St.,  Opp.  Hotel  Pollock, 

DOYLESTOWN,   PENNA 


SMCO^.6^6 SOl/TffjrS^  PfffL/S* 


For   DRAWING    INSTRUMENTS 

and  all  kinds 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  MATERIALS 

apply  to 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

1125  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


leetown  W  Leunflry 

A.  F.  Dieterich,  Agent. 

All  Work  Promptly  Attended  To. 


S.  Freidberger 

210  N.  Broad  St., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

B.   FINBERG, 
Real  Estate   BROKER 


218  South  Fourth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Measure  the  Milk 
of  each  Cow 

tVith    the    Automatic 
Milk  Scale  you  can  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the 
yield  of  each  cow,  and  re- 
move the  unprofitable  ones 
from  the  dairy.    Each  but- 
ton on  scale  arm   corres- 
ponds to  number  of  cow, 
and  when  pail  of  milk  is  weighed 
the   button  registers   the  weight 
on    score    card.      Big     money 
saver  and  money  maker  for 

farmers   and         s -^ 

dairymen  i5wgfl 

Send  for  tes-  ^~^k     ^^  - 
timonials   and  Nkl wm*) 
illustrated  cata-/JJfc©T01/| 
lni  in  nfFi    In  I         4w 
dairy  supplies.  ^r 

DAIRYMEN'S   SUPPLY  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Gleaner. 


J.  F.  GRAY, 


29  South  nth  Street, 

Near  Chestnut  Sul ■:•. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HEADQUARTERS     FOR 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.'  Trade  Mark  Athletic  and  Golf  Goods. 


D.  KL.BIN  Si  BRO. 
MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

Milkers  of  Uniforms. 
CAJJKT  UNIFORMS  931  Walnut  St., 

A  Specialty.  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  Satuptes,  Catalogue  and   Pri 


Samuel  W.  Goodman's  .  . 

PRINTING  ' 

— HOUSE, 

6    North  Third   St.,   Philadelphia. 

Establ    hed  1S65.  Telephone. 


LUMBER  .  . 


MILL  WORK 

and  COAL. 


ROTZEL  St   RAIKB, 

West  State  Street,  near  Clinton, 

DOYLBSTOWN,   PENNA. 


DRINK 

F.  Pulaski  &  Co. 

fefiS 

Art  Stores 

HAVE    REMOVED   TO 

924  Chestnut  Street. 

For  Sale  at  all  Soda 
Fountains. 

PHILADELPHIA,      -      PENNA. 

JiKANCH: 

1708  Columbia  Avenue. 

USTABLISHKD'   183  7 


The  Great  "BAILEY'S  PURE  RYE." 

Mm  S  CHRIST,  1200  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


A.  5.  Hellyer's   Sons, 
MERCHANTS, 

l>OYI.KSTOW  N,         -         -         PA. 
Ladies'  and  CMldreo'8  \V«-ar,  I>vy  Ooodn 

antl   tirorerios,  Slioi's,   Notion-,,   Ktf. 


When  patronizing  advertisers  please  mention  T 


HARRIS  MASTER, 

Denier  in  all  kind 

Sewing  Machines,  Musical   Instruments,  Safes,    ^ 
Pianos  and  Phonographs, 

s«M    III   SIXTH  ST., 

I'HIKADlXriilA,    PA. 


^M'^^MM^M^M^M^^M'^^^M^WWM^MM^^^M^ 


1 


"NICE 


)J       PAINTS,    STAINS,    ENAMELS,    WOOD    FILLERS 
AND  VARNISHES, 

.\  HIGHEST  QUALITY  ALWAYS  ;% 


0 


Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Color  Cards  mailed  on  Request. 


EUGENE  E.  NICE,  ^l2^f^,P^Pa.  § 

; -  -  '   ,  -  M 

dS  Qutekunst 

CuJtJb  PORTRAITS 

|.THE      CRITERION      EVERYWHERE.  | 

■■J)  Sf  UDIOS  BRANCH    OF.  .      ^ 

W.   Broa<£^t>^  .^tJlumbia  "Avenue,  712    Arch    Street,   m 

STUDENTS'  RATES. 


3® 


<§£ 


T"e  Best  |BW.  yVBZEY 

Skimmer „ 

I  )ri  1^0  sst 

Ul  u00,0.l» 

Hart  Building,         -         •        Doyiestown,  Pa. 


is  the  cheapest..  No  j 
other  hand  separator 
skims  so  much  — so 
well—  so  cheaply  as 
the  Reid  Hand  Sep- 
arator. Test  it  your- 
self. Separator  book 
ritailed  free. 


Wt     A       H       \>(A(\      ;-30n*a»<l  Market  Sts,, 
<«?    J\.    I  f .    KCIU,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I 

If 

I 


A.  IL  Ri 
Pc-ar  S 


machine: 


i  anuary  i.  iqoo. 

iVexiand  is  workinu  ir 
ncr.      In  order   to   urui- 
t   Qiachitie,  1   hud  mill 

rti.-s  who  did  iv: 


OSTER   BROS. 

101O  Germantoun  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Factory,  719  Sanson*  Stieet. 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY. 

Pine  Watches,  GtoGks  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 

Ten  per  cent  discount  to  Student?. 

MORRIS    ROSENB^KG, 
Undertaker. 


1746  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Atlantic  City  Branch;  T524  1'acific  Ave-. 

When  patronizing  advertisers  please  men:)'        Phi  m-;k.  H 
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